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necessity and executed several small pic- 
tures, which found a ready sale. In 1818,' 
however, we find recorded a not unnatural 
sigh that the Duke of Sutherland, one of 
his most liberal and long-suffering of pa- 
trons, had purchased of Paul Delaroclie his 
celebrated picture of Strafford going to ex- 
ecution — which is large — at the same time 
when he objected Haydon's works when 
on a great scale. we cannot blame 
the duke for this, however, considering the 
different qualities of the pictures. In 1838, 
he 'received a commission for a picture of 
the Duke of "Wellington musing at Water- 
loo [so well known from engravings], tho 
execution of which brought him into per- 
sonal contact with his illustrious subject: 
of the sayings and doings which passed be- 
tween them there is much matter in the 
autobiography of more or less interest. 

Bewicke (the model of the head of the 
head of Lazarus, and a pupil of Haydon's) 
had made some excellent copies from the 
Sibyls and Prophets of Michel Angelo. 
Haydon calls the latter the "giant barba- 
rian of European art," and makes the fol- 
lowing remarks which seem worthy of at- 
tention. "And this is the grand style; 
figures painted to be looked at sixty feet 
off, brought into a drawing-room to be stu- 
died at six, and recommended to the stu- 
dents. * * * The effect of these copies 
of Michel Angelo is enervating. You sit 
and muse ; such a glorious opportunity for 
size— rsuch a patron. * * * I can ac- 
count for public mind growing feebler from 
going to Italy. The gap between their 
humble notions and what they see, is so 
great that the imagination crushes their 
hopes, their energies, their ambition. They 
become copyists, imitators, dealers, con- 
noisseurs, or slaves, and the remainder of 
their days pass in a nervous chatter about 
the grand style." Further on : " The The- 
seus and the Fates are the true grand 
style ; the Moses of Michel Angelo, the 
Gog-style." 

A remark of Mrs. Opie's is recorded 
here ; that Fnseli said to Nbrthcote, that 
he resembled a rat who had seen a cat. 
This is admirably descriptive of the ferrety 
little artist. 

In 1840, the picture of the Anti-slavery 
Convention was executed: originally in- 
tended to contain one hundred and three 
heads, it had afterwards added thirty-three 
more [!] : however, Haydon does not com- 
plain of this extension of his -work, but 
says the proprietors might have their pic- 
ture all heads, like a peacock's tail, if it 
pleased them. Let the reader think of a 
picture containing one hundred and thirty- 
six heads: surely he could not regret the 
want of portrait practice after this. 

The year 1841, completed the sixtieth of 
Haydon's life: he had now to bear the 
greatest of all his disappointments — the 
utter failure of his hopes-of being employed 
to paint in the new House of Parliament, 
to procure which, for him, so much of for- 
tune seemed to have combined; he had 
trained himself all his life to the large style 
of painting, and suffered greatly in conse- 
quence of his devotion to it. His favorite 
pupil, aad after the death of Wilkie, this 
year, his dearest friend, Sir 0. Eastlake, 
now President of the Royal Academy, was 
the acting head of the affairs. Haydon 
himself competed for the probationary 
prize with the strongest hopes [indeed, he 



seems to have thought it his right]. "We 
have already seen how he pressed npon 
every minister, the feasibility and advan- 
tage of such a thing : yet -with all this, he 
was doomed to suffer the bitterness of lost 
hope, which doubtless drove- him back- 
wards into the gnlf of suicidal death. Mr. 
Tom Taylor remarks, that the autobio- 
graphy contains occasional remarks upon 
this dreadful last expedient, and this is 
shown by several of the extracts he lays 
before us, extending through several years, 
and mostly made in moments of depression, 
this is to say, in our opinion, that the 
question had never been calmly and dis- 
passionately argued out to such result, as 
indeed it never could be in so penetrative a 
mind as that of Haydon. 

Here is one of his outpourings of his 
defeated hopes " The greatest curse that 
can: befall a father in England, is to have a 
son gifted with a passion and genius for 
High Art. . Thank- God, with all my soul 
and with all my nature, my children have 
witnessed the harassing agonies under 
which I have painted ; and the very name 
of painting — the very name of High Art — 
the very thought of a picture, gives them 
a hideous and disgusting taste in their 
mouths. Thank God, not one of ray boys, 
nor my girl, can draw a straight line, even 
with a ruler, much less without one. And 
I pray God, on my knees, with my forehead 
bent to the earth, and my lips to the dust, 
that he will, in his mercy, afflict them with 
every other passion, appetite, or misery, 
with wretchedness, disease, insanity, or 
babbling idiotism, rather than with: a long- 
ing for painting — that scorned, miserable 
art—that greater imposture than the hu- 
man species it imitates." 

There is a sense of bitterness about this, 
seen even through the attitudinizing, such 
as little else than a life's disappointment 
could produce. 

Long practice had made Haydon very 
skillful in raising the wind; he records in 
the year 1842, one of the most extraordi- 
nary feats in this way, which is known to 
man: — of an old pupil he borrowed £10, 
out of which, he paid £7 to a creditor, of 
this last happy man he borrowed £10, fj] 
more, in order to pay a bill drawn npon 
him by his son. He says, the first borrow- 
ing was an easement to his mind; bnt what 
must the second feat have been? what 
relief! what comfort! 

The dismal record draws swiftly to its 
awfal climax ; four years hence, and the 
expedient-enamored brain, and the-heart 
which had stood bravely against necessities 
such as these, were brought to dust by the 
hand which these sufferings had rendered 
skillful at so dear a price. His very heart 
seems to have darkened within him, before 
the crisis. Thus on" the 6th of February, 
1846, he states that he did nothing all day 
but stare at the fire, "stand like a baby, 
and felt as one." Again ; "a man who has 
had as many misfortunes-as I have, gets 
frightened at leaving his family for a day." 
Taking a journey to Edinburgh^ he appoints 
his executors, etc., etc. 

He had commenced a series of piotares 
at his own risk, such as he thought, might 
fitly decorate the House of Parliament, to 
see, so to speak, if he could not shame the 
government .into employing him. Two of 
them, on completion he exhibited, and 
does not forget to state that he let fall three 



hundred letters to invite friends to the , 
private view — also that the horse of a cab 
in which he was, stumbled and fell, omens 
which seemed dark on his excited mind. 

The exhibition of these pictures was a more 
utter failure, than even its later predeces- 
sors in Haydon's career; and bore heavily r 
upon his jaded heart. The British public 
rushed by thousands to see the dwarf, 
General Tom Thumb, which extraordinary 
natural curiosity was exhibiting in 'an 
adjoining room. 12,000 people visited the 
latter, while but 133 came to see Haydon's 
pictures in the course Of a week. He drew 
from the ancient source, consolation in his 
despair. "Bless me, O, Lord I Some trust 
in chariots, and some in "horses; but we 
trust in the name of the Lord our God." 
. "We dare not say that this availed else- 
where, but Haydon's trust was broken 
here: and the fear of another bankruptcy, 
the last onnce, bore down this strong camel, 
so long driven over stony ways in - the 
world. He died, and died by his own 
hand. May he have found forgiveness, and 
rest and peace after this long battle— what- 
ever were his sins, whatever were his follies 
or his errors, the reader will have seen 
that he had many noble qualities, and that 
his faults were sorely punished upon him- 
self. He gave ns of his best, and gratitude, 
if nothing else, binds ns to lay him 
softly in the earth; ■ ■■- 



PYGMAEI0K. 

A LTEIO SCENE. 
Translated for " Thb Cbayoh," from, the French of 
Rodsssau, by Miss Habbjettb FArarsa Read. 
CHABACTERS. _ 
■ PiQMAIJOH. GaLAVHEA. " ■ - 

Sobhb— Tyre. 

\fiote.— This Bketch.was. represented In Paris, Oct. 3d, 
1776. A letter, dated 26th Nov. 17T0, signed by 

Coiqket, a merchant of Lyons, says, "that |' Ptokalion 
was performed there about that time by amateur 
actors ; and the music, except two bits, composed by 
himself :" these two — the Andante of the Overture, 
and the fine portion which characterizes the Interlo- 
cution, before Pygmalion gives the first stroke to hli 
chisel, we're by Rousseau.] 

The stage presents the Studio of a sculp- 
tor, with half-finished statues around, 
groups, blocks of marble ; and, in' the back- 
ground a statue hidd.en under a drapery of 
light and brilliant material, adorned with 
garlands. Pygmalion is discovered seated ; - 
he leans on his hand, musing with a sad and 
agitated egression; next, ruing abruptly, 
seizes his implements, gives a few 'touches 
to one of his . designs, then examines it 
with a discontented and discouraged air. 

Pygmalion. 

There is no' life, no soul there: it. is 
merely stone: I shall never make anything 
of it. Oh, my genius I whither have you 
fled? my talent, what has become, of ■ you ? 
All my ardor is extinct, my imagination 
frozen, and the. marble remains cold under 
my: touch. Attempt no more gods, Pyg- 
malion, you are but a common artist, vile 
tools, no longer instruments .of my glory, 
hence, disgrace my hands no more ! What 
has happened to me I What strange reyor - 
lution has taken place within me I Proud 
and gorgeous Tyre, thy monuments of Art 
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no longer attract me; no longer do I view 
them with delight: the society of artists 
and philosophers is insipid to me; the con- 
versation of poets and painters has no 
charm; glory no longer animates my soul; 
the praises of those, who will themselves 
' be admired by posterity, have ceased to 
affect me; friendship itself has lost its 
charms. And you,'.young beauties, master- 
_works of Nature, whom my chisel dared 
to imitate, charming models, fit to inspire 
both love and genius, since I have sur- 
passed you, I care no more for yon. Chained 
to my. studio by an incomprehensible fas- 
cination ; I can do nothing here, yet I 
cannot go hence. I wander from group to 
group, from figure to my figure; but my 
chisel obeys its guide, and these coarse 
works remain in their first timid outline, nor 
feel the hand which would once have an- 
imated them. [Seats himself.] 
. It is all over ! . I have lost my genius — 
still so young, I have survived my talents 1 
[Rises impetuously. 

But whence then, this internal ardor 
which devours me? Can the languor of 
extinguished genins feel these emotions, 
these bursts of passion, this unconquerable 
restlessness, this agitation which torments 
me, and the cause of which I cannot 
fathom! 

I have feared that admiration of my own 
work might have caused the distraction 
which attends my labors: it was hidden. 
Under this veil my profane bands have 
dared to shroud this monument of their 
glory: yet, since I look on it no longer, I 
am more wretched, but not more attentive. 

How dear, how precious should this im- 
mortal work be to me I Though my ex- 
hausted imagination should never again 
produce anything great, beautiful, worthy 
of me, I will point to Galathea, and say, 
" behold my work !" Oh, Galathea, should 
I lose all else, you will console me ! 

[He moves irresolutely to and from the 
pavilion.} 

Yet, why hide it? What do I gain? 
Reduced to idleness, why deprive myself of 
the pleasure of contemplating the most 
beautiful of my works? There may be 
some defect which I can remedy: no ima- 
ginable grace should be wanting to an ob- 
ject so charming. Perhaps the sight of it 
may reanimate my imagination; I must 
re-examine it— what do I say? Alas! I 
have never yet examined it, I have only 
admired. . [He is about to raise the veil, 
out shrinks back in dread.] 

What emotion convulses me as I touch 
the veill Terror seizes me, as if I were 
about to invade the sanctuary of a divinity. 
Pygmalion, 'tis but a stone, .carved by your 
own hands. Yet, we worship Gods in. our 
temples, made of the same material, and by 
the same hand. [He lifts the veil, trem- 
bling and prostrates himself. The statue of 
Galathea is discovered on a small pedestal. 

Qh, Galathea, receive my homage! I 
deceived myself: intending to chisel a 
nymph, I created a goddess. Venus is far 
less beautiful than you. Oh, human vanity ! 
I am intoxicated with self-love. I adore 
myself in my work! JBut no! There is 
nothing so beautiful in Nature! I have 
surpassed the creation of the Gods. Ah ! 
here's a, defect. The drapery is too redun- 
dant: the charms.it covers must be more 
dictinctly revealed, [Takes his mallet and 
chisel, and slowly mounts the pedestal, then 



pauses, afraid to touch the statue : he raises 
the chisel ;Jthen pauses again^ 

How I tremble ! I cannot : I dare not : 
I shall spoil all I [Summons courage, 

gives one stroke to the chisel, and overcome 
by terror, lets it fall, with a hud excla- 
mation.] 

Gods ! I felt the flesh palpitate beneath 
the blow I [Descends in agitation. 

Oh, vain fear ! blind madness ! But I 
will not touch it : the Gods seem to forbid 
me : perhaps she » already consecrated to 
their ranks. [Examines the statue again. 

What would I change? what new charms 
could I give her! Ah, divine Galathea! 
your very perfection is a fault ! [Tenderly. 

But you want a soul : such a face should 
never be without one. And how beautiful 
should the soul be, that should animate such 
a form! What hopes arise within me! 
What frantic vows! What emotions are 
these! Oh, heavens, the veil falls, and I 
dare not look into my own heart ! [ With 
deep distress.] 

This is the lofty passion that inspires me 
— 'tis this inanimate object that enthralls 
me here — marble; stone; a hard and shape- 
less mass wrought by iron. Madman, col- 
lect your senses. [Impetuously. 

No, I have not lost my senses ; no, I do 
not rave. 'Tis not the dead marble that I 
love, but some living being who resembles 
it. Ah, wherever that adorable form may 
be ; whoever may possess it, it must reign 
over all the wishes of my heart. Yes, my 
only madness is to discover beauty, my only 
crime; to be sensible to it. What electric 
sparks seem to flash from this object to my- 
self, and then return, bearing my very soul 
with them. Alas ! • it remains motionless, 
cold, while my burning heart bonnds to 
quit my own body to warm hers : in my 
frenzy, I feel as if I could abandon myself, 
could I but give her my life, and animate 
her with my own soul ! Ah, let Pygmalion 
die that Galathea may live! What do I 
say! Heavens, if I were she, I could not 
see her! I could not be him whom she 
may love ! Oh, might she but live, and I 
be always acother, to love and be loved by 
her ! 

Ob, torture ! frenzy ! terrible, fatal love ! 
Hell rages in my agitated breast ! Power- 
ful, beneficent gods! Yon who know the 
emotions of mankind, who have performed 
many prodigies for less causes, look upon 
this object, look into my heart, be just and 
deserve your altars. 

And thou, oh sublime essence! who hidest 
thyself from the reason to be felt in the 
heart, soul of the universe, principle of all 
existence, thou who through love givest 
harmony to the elements, life to matter, 
and sentiment to all beings, celestial Venus, 
where art thou, where are thy laws ! All 
thy fires are concentrated in my heart, but 
on the marble rests the cold of death. I 
perish by the excess of life which is want- 
ing to her. The order of Nature is out- 
raged, restore her laws, and shed thy divine 
influence equally ; two beings are wanting 
to that order; divide the ardor which con- 
sumes one without animating the other. 
Thy inspiration created that beauty, which 
needs only life. Give her half of- mine — 
give her all, if thou wilt, so I but live in 
her. Oh, thou who deignest to smile on 
the homage of mortals ! that which feels 
not does not honor- thee. Goddess of 
Beauty^ extend thy glory hy thy works ! 



spare "Nature the affront, that such perfec- 
tion should have no human prototype I 

My senses seem returning : what sudden 
calm, what unhoped-for courage animates 
me. A mortal fever was consuming my 
blood ; a balm of confidence and hope 
seems gliding through my veins. However 
unfortunate mortals may he, they find con- 
solation in addressing the gods. But those 
who offer unreasonable prayers, are de- 
ceived by their false confidence. Alas, in 
my state, I invoke all, but none listen to 
me, and my hopes are wilder than my 
wishes. 

Ashamed of my delirium, I dare not look 
upon the fatal cause. When I strive to lift 
my eyes, my heart throbs to suffocation, 
even a strange fear seizes" me! 

Look, wretch ! summon courage to meet 
the eye of a statue ! 

What do I see? Gods, what do I dream 
I see ? The coloring of flesh, fire in the 
eyes, motion even ! It was not enough that 
I hoped this prodigy, as the height of misery 
I see it! Wretch, thy reason as well as 
thy genius abandon thee— but its loss will 
cover thy shame. The lover of a stone 
should be too happy that he can become a 
madman! [The statue moves and de- 
scends the steps of the pedestal. Pygmalion 
throws himself on his knees, exclaiming :] 

Immortal gods ! Venus! Galathea! 
Galathea. 
' , [Touching herself. 

Pygmalion; 

[In transport. 
II 

Galathea. 
. [Touching herself again. 
' It is I. 

PYGMALION. 

Eavishing ! Illusion stealing now to my 
ears, ah, never abandon me ! 
Galathea. 
[Stepping forward and touching a statue.] 

Ah, this is not I. 
[Pygmalion, in breathless agitation watches 
her every movement : she advances and 
gazes on him : he rises, and extends his 
arms towards her with ecstasy. She places 
one hand on him, he starts, seizes, and car- 
ries' it to his heart, then covers it with 
burning kisses.] 

Galathea. 

[With a sigh. 

Ah, still I! 

Pygmalion. 

Yes, dear and charming object, worthy 
creation of my own hands, of my heart 
and of the gods, I am thyself, thyself alone! 
To thee have I devoted all my being; 
henceforth I can only live through thee ! 



THE ART AND HEAET. 

JUSTIN WIS60R. 

Two things there are that we call Poesy — 
Poetic dress of thought, that locks the sense, 
And thoughts, which make to metre no pretence 

But owe their poetry to feelings free. 

Culture for these may take the place of birth, 
While those are owing to the toll for Art, 
Uniting both the practice and the heart, 

The Artist-Genius makes the greatest worth. 

Who toils incessant may the Art o'ertake*, 
And toiling gives the mind such flushing glows, 

As are akin to those, that innate wake 
The brain of Genius, with their throbs and throes. 

Who starts an artist may become a bard, 

While Genius cannot safe the Art discard 1 



